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An enlightening chapter is devoted to proportional representation. 
New and highly significant figures are tabulated and they throw into 
strong relief some of the glaring inequities of the district plan of repre- 
sentation. An appendix carries the text of the British proportional 
representation scheme of 1918. 

The book is a conspicuous contribution to the post-war literature on 
governmental problems. The numerous illustrations from American 
experience make the work acceptable to the American student, but 
the text is also fortified at every point by illustrations from British 
governmental experience as well. 

J. Eugene Harley. 

University of Southern California. 

Popular Government. By Aknold Bennett Hall. (N. Y.: 
Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. 296.) 

Popular government, according to Professor Hall, rests upon public 
opinion. He therefore analyzes popular opinion, its formation, value 
and limitations, and finds, as President Lowell before him found, 
in Public Opinion and Popular Government, that public opinion is not 
necessarily based on facts or knowledge, but on inherited traditions, or 
even mere prejudice. On whatever based, real public opinion is con- 
clusive in popular government. But public opinion is not merely the 
opinion of the majority; it "must be such that while the minority may 
not share it, they feel bound, by conviction not by force, to accept it." 
In his discussion of the possible improvement of public opinion, Pro- 
fessor Hall stresses education, the press, citizenship, and especially 
party leadership, showing in the case of party leadership how conclusive 
it is on matters outside the domain of common knowledge, for example 
foreign affairs. 

Professor Hall is a firm believer in representative government as 
opposed to direct democracy, and the greater part of the book is taken 
up with a critical analysis of the instruments which have been tried to 
insure the rule of the people. The direct primary, presidential primary, 
the initiative and referendum, the recall of judicial decisions, and the 
recall of officers are subjected in turn to searching but by no means 
unsympathetic criticism. In each case their limitations are shown to be 
the impossibility of obtaining either an accurate expression of public 
opinion, or the fact that any direct expression of public opinion would 
be of less value than that given by representatives. True to his thesis, 
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that representative government rather than direct democracy is 
desirable, Professor Hall firmly believes in constitutional restraints, 
which, interpreted by the judiciary, are binding upon officials and 
legislatures alike. He favors the short ballot movement as the best 
means by which representatives and officials may be chosen who shall 
adequately express public opinion. 

Although Professor Hall modestly asserts that he has no contribu- 
tion to offer, his analysis of the institutions he studies and the develop- 
ment of his thesis is sympathetic, and his presentation novel and con- 
vincing. The conservatives and those attached to representative 
government will find their convictions strengthened, while the propo- 
nents of direct government will be compelled to reexamine the founda- 
tions of their faith. 



Everett Kimball. 



Smith College. 



A New Constitution for a New America. By William Mac- 
Donald. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1921. Pp. 260.) 

This is not a radical book. Dr. MacDonald is opposed to the initia- 
tive and referendum in federal affairs. He does not advocate pro- 
portional representation. Though proposing the direct popular recall 
for congressmen and senators, he would extend the terms of the former 
to four years. Though he would reduce the terms of the latter also to 
four years, he would not alter the equal representation of the states in 
the Senate, despite their great and growing inequalities in population, 
wealth, and political importance. He is opposed to all primary legisla- 
tion and other laws for the regulation of the affairs of political parties. 
Nor is anything said about the further development of the federal 
corrupt practices acts in order to diminish the power of wealth in 
politics and to foster the supremacy of an enlightened public opinion. 
In short, the progressive movements of the decade before the war in the 
field of state government have left him cold and indifferent. 

The author approves certain increases in the powers of the Congress. 
He would give it jurisdiction over divorce, the creation and regulation 
of business corporations, and any occupation or industry which is in 
fact national or interstate in scope. But he is vehemently opposed to 
national prohibition. The states, he thinks, should be prohibited 
from making any law respecting the establishment of religion, or 
abridging the freedom of speech and of the press. The state militia 



